/O     THE SUEZ CANAL IN  INTERNATIONAL LAW;

questions connected with the Suez Canal, we can now
turn to the consideration of the best practical solution of
those questions. The neutralization of the canal is the
project which has received the greatest amount of sup-
port. The statesmen and jurists of Europe have seen in
it the best means for protecting what they cannot but
regard as a great international work, and securing its
free use to all on equal terms1. When in 1838 Mehemet
AH contemplated cutting a canal from sea to sea, he was
advised by Prince Metternich to get-it neutralized by
European treaty. What was to him but a magnificent
idea has been made an accomplished fact under his
successors; and the great French engineer whose genius
has translated the dream into a reality has never ceased
to press upon the Powers the propriety of declaring the
canal neutral by international agreement.

But though the principle of neutralization meets with
general favour, and is in itself clearly just, as being the
only means whereby the canal can be preserved at all
times as a great highway of peaceful commerce, many
difficulties stand in the way of its practical application.
To begin with, there are not wanting jurists of great
reputation who argue that ships of war have no right of
passage through a neutralized water-way. I hold that
they are wrong in their view of the rules of International
Law applicable to such passages; but there can be no
doubt that their opinion has great weight. It would,
therefore, be necessary to insert in any convention
entered into for the purpose of neutralising the canal, a
clause declaring that vessels of war could freely pass to
and fro as long as they performed no acts of hostility

1 See Annuaire de Institut de Droit Internationalr, 1879-80.